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For Friends’ Review. 


WILLIAM RECKITT. 


William Reckitt was born in England, in 
1706. His parents were Friends. His 
motner died when be was young, and his 


father being so infirm that he could not sup-| 


port his children, William Reckitt was 
bound apprentice to a weaver at nine years 
In his youth he was blessed with a 
Gpciel time of divine visitation through the 


JMinistry of a Friend, who was on a religious | 


visit in his neighborhood. He was satisfied 
by this experience of the consistency of the 
truth as held by Friends with Holy Scrip- 
ture, and ever afterwards showed Christian 
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thoughtfulness. The death of a sister when 
he was about eighteen years of age much 
affected him, for she had been very kind to 
him, and a virtuous young woman. His 
only brother about this time was drawn 
aside into worldliness, and this tended to 
make William more watchful. When about 
twenty-five he was married, and about his 
thirty-sixth year he engaged in the service 
of the ministry, to the satisfaction of his 
friends. 

After diligent service in preaching the 
gospel in various parts of England, he felt 
it his duty to visit America, and in 1756 
embarked for this country. England was 
then at war with France, and soon after 
sailing, William Reckitt was impressed with 
an apprehension that trial awaited him. “On 
the ninth day out,’’ he says, ‘in the evening, 
as I sat in the cabin, something opened in 
my mind concerning my own preservation, 
which I thought somewhat strange; but 
soon saw a cause for it. For about eight 
|o’clock next morning the mate came down 
‘and told his master there was a French 
| snow just astern of us, which, to our sorrow, 





| was too true, for she was then within reach 
of us with her guns.” They were soon made 
| prisoners, and ordered on board the French 
privateer. In the transfer, the sea running 
very high, two of the seamen were lost by 
\being tossed out of the boat, and William 
| Reckitt was providentially saved by having 
‘declined to enter the boat at that time. 
Packed in close quarters, and with poor fare, 
‘the prisoners were carried towards the 
| French coast, before reaching which another 
vessel was captured and its crew brought on 
board the privateer. Amid the many trying 
‘circumstances which attended him, it is not 
surprising that W. Reckitt had many inward 
questionings. He says, ‘‘ When I looked at 
my present situation, and what was likely to 
be the consequence, fearing I might be a 
stumbling-block in the way of many, and 
| bring dishonor to truth, I was much cast 
down, and did often cry, ‘ Lord if I had been 
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worthy, thou wouldst have preserved me out 
of the hands of such unreasonable men.’ 
But the Good Shepherd of Israel did cast 
His mantle of love over me and stilled my 
crying, so that I was in a good degree made 
willing to submit to what He should see 
meet to suffer to come upon me.” Nor did 
he pray for himself alone. He says, ‘Whilst 
I was here, fervent and strong desires were 
in my heart for those I had left behind me 
in many places, that thev might be preserved 
in the fear of the Lord.” 
Nearing the coast, the officers of the cap- 
‘ tured ships meditated a rising and seizure of 
the ship, which Wm. Reckitt prevented, as 
he was sure it would cost much bloodshed. 
Landed near the town of Roscone, after 
having been rifled of everything but clothing 
enough to keep him warm, he, with the 
other prisoners, was ordered to Morlaix, 
twelve miles distant, but through the kind- 
ness of a French woman he and three others 
were supplied with horses at her expense. 
Many occasions offered both to try his 
patience, and to explain his Christian faith 
and practice, and the motives he had for 
leaving his home in such troublous times to 
preach the gospel, &c. He was befriended 
by several men of respectable position at the 
various places at which he was stationed, 
and through the kind offices of one of these, 
he was released, and reached England on the 
28th of Fourth month, 1757, joining his 
family once more. 
But in about a month afterwards he again 
wept to London to the Yearly Meeting, and 
at its close felt that he must once more en- 
deavor to reach America. With the loving 
concurrence of his friends, he parted with 
his family, and sailed once more for this 
country, and reached Philadelphia safely 
Tenth month, 1757. “Here,” he says, “I 
found several Friends from Europe in the 
service of truth. We were truly glad to see 
each other, and had comfortable meetings 
together, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
With great diligence William Reckitt now 
visited the Meetings of Friends then existing 
in America, from New England to North 
Carolina, returning again and again to some 
neighborboods. He found almost every- 
where those who were faithfully living as 
the disciples of Christ, but also many care- 
less and forgetful ones. In some places he 
speaks of a class who were righteous over- 
much, but more often of those who were 
- heady and disobedient to the call of the 
Lord, and living carelessly as they listed. 
In Seventh month, 1859, he sailed for Bar- 
badoes to preach the gospel unto them also. 

Soon after sailing he had a time of deep 
introversion of spirit before the Lord, re- 
uewing his dedication to Him, and seeking 
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his guidance, care and protection. He says, 
‘“‘T could appeal to Him in great sincerity, 
it was in obedience to His requirings that J 
had undertaken this voyage, and not in my 
own will.” His own family were brought 
before the Lord in fervent prayer, and the 
churches, especially those he had just visited, 
He adds, ‘‘ My mind was now much eased, 
and that which had been as a load upon my 
spirit was taken away, and I was freely re- 
signed to the will of God. At that time, if 

IT rightly knew my own heart, the fear of 
death was also removed, and, I trust, the 
occasion of it, which is sin; for I did not 
find that my conscience condemned me, 
though I well know I have nothing to trust 
in but Divine mercy, through my dear Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, in whom, and by 
whom all our sins are taken away, and we 
are redeemed unto God, and that by His 
most precious blood. It is by Him also 
that we have access to the Father, His 
Spirit bearing witness with our spirits, that 
we are His children, often crying Abba, 
Father, through the Eternal Spirit, which 
belpeth our infirmities and maketh interces- 
sion for us, enabling us to ask aright and 
pray in an acceptable manner.”’ 

He was again taken prisoner by a French 
privateer, carried to Martinico, and kept in 
a most unwholesome place till his health 
suffered seriously. In this state he, with 
other prisoners, was put aboard a crowded 
ship and carried to St. Christopher’s and 
set at liberty. He visited several of the 
islands, holding meetings and preaching the 
gospel; also in private families he taught 
the right way of the Lord, and often set be- 
fore them the vnchristian practice of hold- 
ing their fellowmen in slavery, and the 
cruelty they used towards them. He re- 
turned to Philadelphia, and after a short 
stay sailed for England, reaching his home 
and finding the Lord had preserved his wife 
and children, and all that he had. 

In 1764 he made asecond visit to America, 
travelling extensively in the service of the 
gospel, but his wife dying hastened bis 
return to his family. He afterwards visited 
most parts of Great Britain, and continued 
zealous and faithful to the end. In one of 
his last letters, he wrote, ‘‘I have served @ 
good Master, but have ever looked on my- 
self as one of the weakest of His servants; 
yet have endeavored to come up in faithful 
obedience to His will made manifest in me, 
and in this now I have great peace and an® 
assurance of an inheritance that will never 
fade away if I continue in well-dving unto 
the end of the race.” 

He died after less than a day’s illness, 
Fourth month 6th, 1769.—Abridged from 
Friends’ Library. 
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From The British Friend. 


ISAAC SHARP AND LANGLEY KITCHING 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


The following are extracts. from letters 
just received from Isaac Sharp, dated 


KurRvUMAN, Fifth mo. 23d, 1878. 

When writing last week we had no ex- 
pectation of being at this place now, but the 
team of oxen strayed and the driver was 
taken ill, so we had to yield to the inevita- 
ble delay, as is often the lot of travellers in 
this land—but I look on this delay as on one 
more link in the chain of Providence—a 
chain the bright links of which are ever 
seen when sought for. In my last I wrote, 
“Rumors reach us of further disturbance 
near Griqua Town, with further loss of life.” 
Here I would remark, in the outset, I write 
without any feeling of alarm for our safety, 
and that Langley Kitching and I are well 
satisfied in being here in a season of deep 
solicitude. 

We are both at the Moffat Institution, at 
the home of the resident missionary, John 
Mackenzie, where we are most kindly en- 
tertained by his wife Ellen Mackenzie and 
himself. They have had large experience of 
mission life—its dangers, toils, and bless 
ings. 

Till recently my home has been across 
the valley, where John Brown, another mis- 
sionary, and his wife, gave me a cordial 
welcome. Last First-day reliable informa- 
tion reached us that Griqua Town was sur- 
rounded by an armed force, ‘“‘that the 
women and children were placed in the 
churches for protection, and that the resi 
dent magistrate and others took refuge in 
the jail.” A military force was sent to the 
rescue of the town, and fighting ensued on 
Fourth-day the 21st, resulting in the death 
of twenty-six natives and the release of the 
town. Among the military two or three 
were wounded, but without loss of life. 
On the following Seventh-day morning, the 
24th, a terrible three-fold murder was com- 
mitted at Daniel’s Knil. J. J. Burness, a 
merchant there (an officer of the Govern- 
ment in the capacity of Field-Cornet). his 
wife and brother were shot dead in cold 
_ blood. A thrill ran through us as we lis- 
tened to these terrible tidings for, on our 
way hither we called at the house of J. J. 
Burness, and received from his wife a pres- 
ent of white bread and eggs, a simple but 
valuable contribution toward the comfort of 
our journey. We shook hands with all 
there, and had a cordial invitation to lodge 
for a night on our return, should we pass 
that way. 

We have not yet heard tke issue of the 
engagement between Colonel Lanyon and 
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his troops, and some 300 armed Lange 
Berg Kaffirs, congregated near the Orange 
River, about 40 miles from Griqua Town, 
nor (in going north from Kuruman) shall 
we be likely to hear for some time to come. 

Our dear friends at home will not, I trust, 
be too anxious about us. Through Divine 
grace and mercy my path of duty appears 
plain. I feel humbled under a sense of it, 
and crave ability to follow on “looking unto 
Jesus.” 

The watchword given me, when this con- 
cern was spread before my friends, ‘‘For- 
ward and fear not, let thy faith be firm,” is 
with me still. 

Meanwhile, great and, as we think, need- 
less excitement prevails at Kuruman, and 
the residents there are removing their furni- 
ture and goods, and coming up here for 
safety, in fear of an onslaught from a band 
of lawless marauders. We look on it as a 
storm already past, although entertaining 
little douht that the blood-stained plot of 
Daniel’s Knil, so fearfully executed there, 
was intended to embrace Kuruman and 
other places within its limits. 

In the over-ruling providence of our Hea- 
venly Father this appears to have been 
averted by a divulgence of the plot made 
against two prominent natives, both of 
whom deny the origin of it, each excusing 
himself at the expense of the other. 

Walking by faith and not by sight I came 
to Kuruman, and surely it is of the loving 
kindness of the Lord that we passed Daniel’s 
Kail in safety, and were brought hither just 
at the time when in their hours of proving, 
not knowing what a day might bring forth, 
we were able to sympathize with our mis- 
sionary friends in their solicitude, and unite 
with them again and again in commending 
ourselves and one another to the Lord. 
While earnestly desiring to move onward, 
we could aot leave our friends in the midst 
of the looming uncertainty of a darkened 
atmosphere. The clouds have measurably 
cleared away, and the natives here, I be- 
lieve, are quite loyal; so we intend to de- 
part on Sixth-day, if practicable, for Matito, 
and from thence as best wisdom may, in our 
apprehension, lead the way. At the Scrip- 
ture reading, &c., last evening, after a day 

of deep thoughtfulness, John Muckenzie 
| knelt in prayer, the spirit of prayer being 
spread over us. He had previously read 
ithe 91st Psalm, the 9th and 10th verses of 
| which were felt to be sweetly in harmony 
| with the calm and quiet of a peaceful even- 
tide. His prayer was blended with thanks- 
giving for all the mercies vouchsafed to us. 
Then came a tender pleading for the mis- 
guided people now abroad in their work of 
| wickedness, and for us “bowing here at Thy 
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footstool, and for Thy servants and ministers 
and teachers, grant Thy help, O Lord, in 
these hours of sifting, and of Thy mercy 
bring us out, purified as gold tried in the 
furnace,” &c., &. My friend Langley 
Kitching and I are favored to be in good 
health. We find Africa very absorbent of 
time, and are daily sensible of the long 
journey between us and Madagascar. 

Postal difficulties increase, and it may be 
weeks before you hear from us again. 

Extract of a letter from Isaac Sharp to 
J. B. Braithwaite, dated 


Kuruman, Fifth mo. 30th, 1878. 

My valued companion, Langley Kitching, 
and I have sought this morning to know our 
Heavenly Father’s will, and believe that, in 
going by way of Motito towards Moseopoto- 
ti, and possibly to the station beyond, we 
are under the putting forth and gracious 
guidance of the Lord Jesus; but I would 
not withhold from thee that the way is 
perilous, and may be so for many weeks; 
and only in the bumble, reverent belief that 
the seal of the Great King is set upon it, 
dare I go forth in the direction now fore-| 
shadowed, and to which I feel so deeply 
bound. 

The season of the year is favorable and 
the climate healthy. Lions are few and 
rarely seen, and from our fellow-men, how- 
ever fierce and lawless, there is safety in the 
keeping of our Father, and herein is my | 
trust—‘‘ yea, I will trust and not be afraid.” 
Remember us for good. 
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For Friends’ Review. | 


COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


| 

The article, in a recent number of Friends’ | 
Review, with the above caption, presents 
some very suggestive plans. As the pur- 
pose of the article, evidently, is to invite dis- 
cussion and suggestions, I submit the fol-| 
lowing: 

I am convinced that there-is in education. | 
al or literary pursuits, nothing necessarily | 
prejudicial to health ; and that where the for-| 
mer is at the expense of the latter, something | 
is wrong either in the mode of the pursuit, | 
or in the attendant circumstances. In ordi-| 
nary college life this prejudicial factor can| 
generally be found in the disregard of hy- 
gienic or sanitary laws in the construction 
of the college buildings. 

The objection most commonly presented 
against higher education of females is, that 
our American young women do not possess 
the necessary vitality and strength to pursue 
a college or university course. The care 


and prudence with which the managers of 


|proper quality, is readily seen. 





the Institution referred to in F. T. K.’s 





| Ganges. 
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article are proceeding, give great encourage. 
ment to hope that in the selection of plang 
and the erection of buildings, the recognized 
principles of the science of health will be go 
observed, that whatever force the objection 
receives from faulty buildings will be re. 
moved in this instance, and thus an impor: 
tant contribution be made towards the settle. 
ment of the questions connected with higher 
education for women. 

Of the plans presented, the third and fourth 
are the most satisfactory. The arguments 
in favor of cottage dormitories and stud 
rooms are numerous and important. Ist. By 
being broken up into small and comparatively 
isolated companies proper discipline could be 
much more easily secured and _ preserved, 
2d. The spread of infectious or contagious 
diseases could be more certainly prevented. 
3d. Danger from fire would be lessened. 
4th. It is probable that the aggregate cost 
of construction would be lessened ; at least 
the immediate expense of erection and care 
of a building sufficiently large to meet the 
possible needs of the school would be largely 
avoided. The number of cottages would 
need to be increased only as the wants of the 
school demanded. 5th. The use of one and 
two story buildings would avoid much of 
the ascending and descending of stairs inci- 
dent to higher ones. 6th. One of the most 
important of the reasons to be urged in 
favor of cottages is the greater ease in secur- 
ing perfect ventilation, and the access of 


| those great hygienic agents—pure air and 
| sunsbine. 


The special feature of plan four, a separate 
building for the economic department, as 


| applied to college constructions, is, so far as 


I am aware, unique. The merit in the 
plan is, undoubtedly, on the side of more 
economic management. The cost of living 
being always the largest part of the expense 
of college education, the importance of re 
ducing this to a minimum consistent witb 
Whether 
meals were served at the cottage or at the 
central building, there would be many 
things in which an important reduction in 
cost might be effected by combined labor, as 
in laundrying, baking, ete. I presume heat- 
ing could be done with less expense and far 
less trouble with the furnaces or boilers at 
one point than by separate heaters in the 
different buildings. 

From the considerations presented, I am 
disposed to believe that a combination of 
plans three and four would afford the most 
satisfactory results. C. W. T. 


A LIvING Sacririce.—A Hindoo will 
sometimes devote himself to the deified rivet 
He puts on a red robe, and places 
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a crown upon his head. Next, he sits down 
by the side of the river, and repeats its name 
perhaps many thousand times. He then 
goes with a Brahmin in a boat, which is 
rowed into the middle of the stream, with a 
supply of cord and waterpans. He steps into 
the river, and the pans are now tied to his 
neck and shoulders. While they remain 
empty they keep him afloat. Soon his friends 
in the boat begin to pour a little water into 
the pans, or he may doit himself. As he 
floats with the stream the pans are gradually 


filling, and in a moment they suddenly over- | 
turn, and drag their victim to the bottom | 


amid the joyous shouts of his friends. A 
striking coutrast to the living sacrifice en- 
joined on the followers of Christ.— The Note 
Book. 
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THE RELIGIOUS USES OF MEMORY. 


“ And they remembered His words.’—Luke xxiv. 8. 

The glimpses which we get of the life of 
the disciples favor the impression that they 
found help and joy in recovering to memory 
the words of the Master after He had left 
them in a world which was once blessed and 
brightened with His presence. Events 


often occurred which received an explana- 
tion from some long-forgotten utterances ; a 


pressing need arose in their circumstances, or 


in the deeper world of their own hearts, for | 


the light and guidance which His teaching 
used to impart; and thus words came back 


with a meaning and an emphasis which) 


they did not possess before. Have we not 
had experiences similar in character, though 
not in fulness of meaning? Words of pre- 
cious wisdom, of tender expostulation, and 
loving encouragement, float about our ears 
to-day, which are the echoes borne on to the 
present hour from lips long closed in death. 
Precious lips! Oh, that they would unclose 
once more! and that we could hearken yet 
again to the music of their utterances! So 
true is it, that they being dead yet speak to 
us. We “hear a wind of memory murmur- 
ing the past ;” and the loving counsels and 
gentle inspirations of bygone years come 
back to us with many a solemn refrain. 
Memory has invaluable religious uses. 


REVIEW. 


Life with its profound questions, and death 
with its solemn mysteries, heaven with its 
beseeching voices, Christ with His uuspeak- 
able tenderness, and God with His adorable 
love,—all spake to the heart in the days that 
are gone. Oh, how many people are right 
in their feeling at a particular time! The 
best of us can but say, 

“Oh, were I ever what I am sometimes, 

And never more what I sometimes have bzen;”’ 
and often do we cry,— 

“Lord, rid me of this natural waywardness, 

Unworthy one who is a child of Thine.” 
But those who wander most and farthest, 
once welcomed to their hearts the truths 
which are now forgotten or ignored. He 
lives the noblest and best of lives who 
brings on from the past all that was good 
and bedutiful, and weaves it into the life of 
| the present. One of the greatest treasures 
| we can possess is a good religious memory. 
By means of it, feeling, which can become so 
evanescent and unreliable, is the perennial 
fountain of rich and abundant growth. 
Where it is weak, a man is inconsistent and 
self-contradictory. The sin which was so 
frequently charged upon the children of 
Israel was, that they “forgat God their 
Saviour.” And their recovery to light and 
peace is described as the remembrance of 
|the words of the Most High. In the dark 
|times of wandering and wrong-doing they 
‘remembered not the multitude of His mer- 
cies ;” they ‘remembered not the days of 
their youth.” And do not many of us know 
that if we had with us to-day the good, true 
| feelings of the past, we should be holier and 
| wiser than we now are? Oh, how deeply 
\they are buried beneath the follies, the 
\cares, and the sins of the years that are 
|gone! We have not risen on “stepping 
| stones of our dead selves to higher things ;” 
rather have we passed downwards to our 
‘lower and more ignoble selves. We bring 
(on no “balances” of profit and gain from 
the work and thought of the past to enrich 
-and sustain the present. And so we are 
| poorer than we once were; poorer in feeling, 
| in thought, in life. 
| Much of the good that we, some of us, 
|possess, arises from what we remember. 








Are we not often compelled to observe that| We recall the loving-kindness of the Lord, 
evil springs in great part from the failure of| and in the present care and sorrow we are 
what we may call spiritual memory? The refreshed and comforted. Jonah said, 
heart gets but a dull, imperfect sense of past |‘*When my soul fainted within me I remem- 
impressions. There was a time when cor | bered the Lord.” The 77th Psalm may be 
rect and even vivid impressions were re- | called “the Psalm of Remembrance,” for it 
ceived and cherished of some great facts and| exhibits more than any other the blessings, 
truths of the spiritual life. The inner eye of| and advantages of a religious memory. It 
the soul once saw with clearness and| was the remembrance of God that mingled 
earnestness the meaning and importance of| with the Psalmist’s trouble: “I remembered 
those facts which one must see in order to| God and was troubled.” His heart was oc- 
appreciate the claims of spiritual religion. | cupied with the memories of the eternal 
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goodness—‘“I have considered the days of 


old, the years of ancient times.” He recur- 
red to his own experience—“I call to re- 
membrance my song in the night.” Had 
the Divine memory really failed? ‘Hath 
God forgotten to be gracious?” However, 
the Psalmist had formed his resolution—“I 
will remember the works of the Lord.; sure- 
ly I will remember Thy wonders of old.” 
Those works and wonders would give him 
hope, and comfort, and rest. And in the 
same way the disciples of Jesus were helped 
by the remembrance of His words. There 
may be in such recovered blessings all the 
freshness of the early thougbt and feeling 
which we once enjoyed. For do we not 
know that feeling and thought are not 
affected by age? ‘The pure and lofty senti- 
ments of buman hearts have upon them the 
unwithering greenness of the everlasting 
spring; they flourish in their beauty for 
evermore. 

It is a blessed thing to have a store of 
precious things in our memories. What 
sad, dark ones cling to some hearts! 
turning over of the leaves of memory is 
often very dreary work. We recall things 
that always chill our spirits as they occur to 
us. With what devout anxiety should we 
see to it that we lay up for ourselves a store 
of golden recollections for the days to come! 

Let us also give these to children. We 
little think how much advantage may be 
gained from being familiar with good and 
gracious things in the days of childhood and 
youth. Those forgotten strains of heavenly 
music come stealing over the heart in care 
and sorrow, and lift it np to God and 
heaven. 

«Oh, say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain ; 
That the young mind at random floats, 
And cannot reach the strain. 


«« Dim or unheard the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 
May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind.” 


Let us, then, be diligent in giving even to 
the youngest such stores of holy associa- 
tions, earnest thoughts, and loving emotions, 
that the time to come may be helped by the 
memories of the past. 

What lights do flash forth and flicker on 
beds of suffering, weakness, and death! In 
that supreme moment when heart and flesh 
are failing, memory recovers those impres- 
sions which have left an ineffaceable mark 
on the life. Well will it be for us, then, if 
we can remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus with loving satisfaction. Blessed will 
that hour be if we can recall without diffi- 
culty or hesitation the loving kindness which 
has followed us all the days of our life. 
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ee 
Unutterably blessed if then we can sing 
within the heart— 
« Oh, naught but love and mercy wait 
Through all my life on me; 
And I within My Father’s gate 
For long bright years shall be.’ 
—Christian World. 


THE USE OF TRACTS. 

The Bible is a book of tracts. God has 
also big volumes in nature, and likewise a 
multitude of little leaflets. The gorse and 
blue-bell, the old gnarled oak and the beech, 
the drooping willow and the pillared pine, 
all teach a lesson of unity in-diversity,—a 
lesson which the Christian Church has been 
so long in learning. The lambs frisking and 
sporting in the exuberance of mirth, the 
perch in mimic chase pursuing each other, 
the innumerable swarms of insects dancing 
in the solar ray, the birds all so happy,—the 
tender tones of the blackbird, the cuckoo’s 
shout of joy that summer was coming back, 
the lark soaring and singing as if its little 


Tbe | heart would burst, the nightingale, with its 


liquid trill of pensive gladness,—all these 
tell the world that their Creator’s name is 
love, and that he rejoices to see all his crea- 
tures happy. 

In Ireland it is searcely possible to get 
Roman Catholics into the churches to hear 
Scriptural doctrine, but the chief hope is in 
the distribution of evangelical books. An 
opportunity is thus given to women to work 
for Christ. There are some nobly gifted 
women who are capable of addressing multi- 
tudes, and I, fur one, will not say that this 
gift of God is to be neglected; but others 
who cannot speak in public can distribute 
tracts, and often a tract would be accepted 
when given by a gentle women, when it 
would be rejected if offered by a man. 

When I was in Paris, at the Bible Stand, 
during the last Exhibition, a gentleman 
connected with the Spanish department ad- 
dressed me by name, saying, “I was in 4 
theatre in Madrid. A little tract had been 
given me; and, between the acts, wanting 
to while away the time, I took it out and 
looked at it, and I was so impressed with 
with what it said, that I rushed out of the 
theatre, and have never been inside one 
since.” He is now a native evangelist, en- 
gaged in spreading the gospel. 

Even little children can give tracts, though 
they can give nothing else. I knew a little 
boy so deformed as to be an object of pity to 
all who saw him, who, as he was drawn 
about in a perambulator in a northern fash- 
ionable watering-place, distributed tracts 
which he had previously read, and no one 
had the heart to refuse what little Leonard 
offered. 
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When I was in America, I was told ofa 
ease in which a girl who had led a very bad 
life, while lying ill in bed, was visited by a 
Christian lady, one of those ministering 
angels who went about among the abodes of 
the poor and the sick in the hospitals. This 
lady gave the girl a tract, and, on looking at 
it afterwards, she threw it from her in dis- 
gust. After a time she looked at it again, 
and again threw it from her. She 
looked at it once more, and she was then led 
by what she read to Christ, and died hap- | 

ily trusting in Him. 

About ten days ago I dined with a gentle. 
man who mentioned a similar case, which 
occurred about twenty years ago in the 
north of London. A poor woman had a 
tract lent her to read, and was afterwards 
asked to return it. She had not looked at 
it, and could not find it. She thought to 
herself that it was a strange thing to make 
such a fuss about a tract; and this led her 
to make a search for it, in order to see what 
it contained, the result being that she found 
it behind a piece of furniture. She then | 
read it, and untimately it induced her to} 
go to church, and she became a sincere| 
Christian and a communicant. She is still | 
living, being nearly ninety years oid, and 
remains a consistent believer in Christ. 





| 
A man had lost his way in a wild moor-’ 
) 


land region. He was far from bis comfort- 
able hotel. He was perishing with the cold, | 
but he saw some blue smoke, and found a 
little hut. It was not his comfortable home, | 
but that hut gave instructions by which he | 
could reach it. A fisherman was out fishing, | 
and the darkness of the night had come on;/| 
he knew not how to reach the little harbor ; 
but there was a lamp at the door of his cot- 
tage, and that little light was enough to) 
guide him home. A little pebble may bring 
down a big Goliath, a little maid may lead a 
tich and lordly leper to the prophet of Israel 
and the river of life; and a little tract may save | 
a sou! from death, and add to the many 
crowns of Christ.— Newman Hall. 


} 


From the New York Tribune. 
ORIGIN OF HEAT WAVES. 

Now that the torrid season is practically 
over, one of the questions naturally suggest- 
ed by the terrific heat waves which spas- 
‘ modically fall upon us is: What is their 
origin? Are they due to lozal influences, or 
directly caused by fluctuations in the sun it- 
self? Does that great source of light and 
heat remain uniform in its supplies, or are 
its forces subject to periodic ebb and flow? 
In short, is the sun a variable star? Start- 





ling as an affirmative answer to this last 
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question might appear, there would really 
be nothing strange in such a fact. The fixed 
stars are known to be gigantic suns, shining 
by their own light, and giving out, undoubt- 
edly, enormous quantities of heat, although 
we are too distant to perceive it, and each is 
probably the centre of an attendant system 
of planets, just as our sun is. Yet among 
these far-off worlds we find many subject to 
periodic variations of brilliancy, appearing 
and disappearing with almost clockwork 
regularity, or suddenly flashing up as new 
stars and as quickly fading away forever. 
One of the most striking examples of this 
variability is the star Mira, or ‘‘the wonder- 
ful,” in the constellation of The Whale. 
This singular body passes every year through 
a succession of changes so extreme that for 
five months it is absolutely invisible, al- 
though, when at its brightest, it equals in 
splendor a star of the second magnitude. Its 
greatest brilliancy, too, is not always the 
same. It does not increase or diminish by 
the same gradations, nor are the successive 
intervals of its variations constant. In fact, 
while the average period of its changes is 
about 331 days, the star is also subject to 
many minor irregularities. Anotber variable 
sun of short period is Algol in Perseus. At 


its brightest this star is commonly of the 


second magnitude, but in less than four hours 
it falls to one of the fourth magnitude, and 
remains in that condition for twenty minutes. 
Then it begins to increase in brightness, and 
in three hours and a balf more has regained 
its rank as a second magnitude star, and con- 
tinues to hold it for two days and a half, 
when it again passes through its periodic 
changes. These are by no means isolated 
cases. The number of stars known to be 
variable is large; some of them pass through 
their round of variations in long and others 
in short periods, and all are apparently liable 
to fluctuations which conform to no fixed 
rules. 

Several facts seem to indicate that our sun 
is a variable star of the same kind, though 
not subject to such extreme changes as Mira 
and Algol. It is frightful to think what 


| would happen if it disappeared altogether 
| for four years, as Mira once did, or even if 


it went through such rapid variations of 
brilliancy as we see in Algol; but that the 
sun does vary can bardly be doubted. In 
some years its surface is found to be almost 
perfectly at rest. In others, its forces seem 
to be in an extraordinary state of activity, 
giving rise to enormous spots which under- 
go the most rapid and violent changes, and 
throwing out vast masses of incandescent 
gases to inconceivable distances. How these 
changes are produced still remains a mystery. 
On the supposition that the sun’s heat was 
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pose that the variations in the amount of 
heat thrown off depended upon irregularities 
in the supply of its meteoric fuel. On the 
more generally accepted theory, however, 
that the temperature of the sun is sustained, 
not by enormous showers of meteors, but by 
the contraction of its own mass, these varia- 
tions of heat and light are probably due to 
corresponding variations in the process of 
condensation. Judging from the outbreak 
and disappearance of solar spots, it seems 
probable that the sun goes through these 
changes, on an average, every eleven years, 
though the time may extend to thirteen 
years. or be less than ten. Taking this 
period of eleven years, and remembering 
that Jupiter revolves around the sun in 
nearly the same period, some astronomers 
have sought to show that the greater of the 
solar variations were due to the action of 
that planet, while others have argued that 
the minor changes were caused by the earth 
and Venus. These views, however, seem 
to rest on no solid foundation. . Fa. 
ture observations will no doubt throw much 
light on these obscure points, and it may 
even be that as our knowledge of solar 
physics increases we shall be able to predict 
the arrival of these unusual heat-waves, and 
thus rob them of half their terrors. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 





One of the most interesting problems now 
under consideration by Friends in England 
is, what to do, inregardto membership, with 
or for the very considerable number of those 
who, as scholarsin Friends’ Mission-schools, 
or attenders at their Mission-meetings, are 
brought under religious influence and convic- 
tion. About 10,000 persons, many of them 
adults, are at the present time enrolled as 
pupils in those schools. Not many of them, 
so far, have become members of the Society 
of Friends. A somewhat larger number, 
without being taken into the Society, habitu- 
ally attend its meetings for worship. Many 
more continue, with more or less distinct- 
ness of organization, to attend the Mission 
meetings conducted by Friends. Attend- 
ante of some of the regular meetings of 
Friends, on the afternoons of First-days es- 
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kept up by a constant stream of meteors | 
falling into that body, it was natural to sup- | 
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pecially, is reported to be diminished, by the ° 
absence of a number of workers, engaged in 
service at Mission-meetings and Bible schools, 

A question not very dissimilar to this is 
familiar to our readers, in regard to evangel- 
izing work amongst Friends in the West, as 
well asamongst Freedmen and Indiansin this 
country, and natives of Mexico who have 
come under the beneficial influence of 
the Friends’ Mission in that land. Shall all 
those who are brought to Christ in the 
course of mission-work, be encouraged early 
to apply for, and be readily admitted to 
membership in the Society? Or, shall 
they, without any effort to prevent it, be al- 
lowed to gravitate into other denominations, 
whose doors are always open to receive 
them? An intermediate course seems latter. 
ly to meet with favor from some Friends in 
England : namely, to assist those who attend 
Mission-meetings, having had previously 
no religious conviction, to associate them- 
selves together under the care of those who 
have been their accepted teachers; without 
formal acknowledgment of membership in the 
body at large, or official recognition of their 
meetings or their organization. Then, as 
these become, in due time, acquainted 
with the principles and practices which dis- 
tinguish Friends, they may individually join 
the Society; or, insome cases, a whole meet- 
ing may be found prepared for recognition, 
as in unity with it. 

The inquiry, what is membership, admits 
of more than one simple answer. In the 
days of the infancy of the Church, of which 
we read in the Book of Acts, to believe in 
Christ, and make confession of faith in Him, 
constituted any one a member of His body 
upon earth, then outwardly but one. Al- 
ways, these conditions, with the faithful 
walk that belongs with them, make any one 
a member of the Church Universal, which is 
one of earth and in heaven. 

This is the only essential membership. 
Other enrolment or formal attachment is far 
subordinate to it. Weare to “forsake not 
the assembling ” of ourselves. that is of 
Christians, ‘“‘together,” for worship, com- 
munion, and mutual good works. Yet the 
name of ‘religious society,’”’ assumed by 
Friends when they first came together, is 
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significant by its very limitations. George 
Fox declared that he was sent to call the 
people out of sects; not to his society as 
such, but to Christ. When they were of one 
mind, upon doctrine and practice, with the 
Society of Friends, they joined it. An essay 
published many years ago by John Ruskin, 
“On the Construction of Sheep-folds,” held 
forth the same judgment in regard to the 
simple function of all church organizations ; 
as opposed to the (even mutually) exclusive 
claims of the Roman, Greek and Anglican 
Churches. 

Is it not, then, to be concluded, that, on 
the one side, we must not undervalue the 
great advantage of religious fellowship and 
organized association; and, on the other, 
we ought not to exaggerate the demand 
upon new converts to join themselves, with 


immature knowledge and preparation, to any | 


of the existing large and formal “ denomina- 
tions ” of Christians? _ More and more the 
differences amongst evangelical churches and 
religious societies become, when they are 
truly living and working bodies, subordi- 
nated to the essential oneness of member- 
ship in Christ. All experience makes it 
clearer and clearer, that no summing up of 
numbers, no State establishment, no splendor 
of ritual, can either compel or substitute the 
blessing which is promised, of the presence 
of Christ in the midst of the two or three 
who gather together truly in His name. 
H. H. 

THE various denominations are awaking to 
the truth that the Lord Jesus gives some 
“evangelists” to the church as well as pastors 
and teachers. W. Hey Aitken, of the national 
church of England, has an eminent gift as an 
evangelist, which he finds ample opportunity 
toimprove. The very simple organization of 
the apostolic church gave room for the exer- 
cise of all spiritual gifts. The work under 
George Miiller’s direction has supplied the 
necessary wants of many evangelists for years. 
A large number of mea are engaged in evan- 
gelistic work among the masses in England, 
under the auspices of voluntary associations. 
The Presbyterian says :—‘ They are meditating 
& new step in the Presbyterian Church of Ire- 
land, to wit:—the setting apart of some of 
their ministers, those who seem best adapted 
to the duty, for purely evangélistic work. 
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They are to be designated by the proper au- 
thority in the Church, and sent forth into all 
parts of the land where their services seem 
needed.” 

But it needs to be well understood that the 
work of evangelists must be accessory to that 
of regular church organization. It has 
been so ordained that Christian life and growth 
are best fostered by converts becoming, as 
soon as they are prepared for it, united to 
some body of Christians, with proper provision 
for worship and instruction. 


= 


MOoveMENTs OF MInisTers.—Hannah Thistle- 
thwaite, who has been travelling as companion 
with Sarah B. Satterthwaite, sailed for her 
home, England, from New York on the 3rd 
inst. 

Joseph Bevan Braithwaite and Richard 
Littleboy, of the deputation from London 
Yearly Meeting to this country, arrived 
at New York on the 18th inst., and on 
Fourth-day, the 14th, attended Western Dis- 
trict Meeting on Twelfth street, Philadel- 
phia. This was an occasion in which the love 
of our Heavenly Father in Jesus Christ was 
richly poured upon the assembly. J. B. Braith- 
waite spoke on the passage, “ Now is your sal- 
vation nearer than when ye believed.” Prayer, 
thanksgiving, and praise were offered for the 
safe arrival of the brethren and their presence 
with us; that they might be supplied with 
every needed grace on their service in this 
country; for a preparation of heart by the 
Lord on the part of all to whom they should 
be sent; for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon the branch of the church represented by 
the Society of Friends, that it might in love, 
unity, zeal, and power witness for the simple 
and real religion of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

J. B. Braithwaite and R. Littleboy attended 
Salem Quarterly Meeting at Woodbury, N. J., 
on Fifth-day, the 15th, and went thence to At- 
lantic City, N. J. In the evening they had a 
social religious occasion at the house of Eliza 
P. Gurney. 

On First-day, the 18th, they attended the 
meeting at Germantown, Philadelphia, when 
the Lord’s presence and favor were largely 
manifested. Allen Jay, now of Providence, 
Rhode Island, was also present at the meet- 
ing. ; 

On the 20th, J. B. Braithwaite and Richard 
Littleboy left for Damascus, Ohio, to attend 
the Yearly Meeting there. 


On the 7th inst. the Pottawatomie Indians in 
Kansas held a council, at the suggestion of the 
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Secretary of the Interior, to decide as to whether 
they would prefer to remain under the care of 
the Department of the Interior, or be transfer- 
red to the War Department. After a vote had 
been taken on the question, their principal 
chief spoke for the council to the effect that 
they were pleased to have a choice to elect how 
they should be controlled. They were ignorant 
as to how they should be treated if turned over 
to the President’s braves, and therefore chose 


to remain as they were now, under the care of | 


the Interior Department. 
These Indians and the Kickapvos have been 
under charge of Agent M. H. Newlin, and have 


made much progress under his good manage- | departure. 


ment. Their farms have been increased, and 
are better managed; their children have had 
good boarding-schools; and Christianity has 
been exerting an increased influence upon 
them. When Agent Newlin entered upon 
office, there were no Pottawatomie children in 
schools, but now those trained in the schools 
begin to exercise an influence for good upon 
the tribe. 


-.-- 


THE Friends’ Quarterly Examiner for Seventh 
month, 1878, has the following contents: 
Comments on London Y. Meeting of 1878, by 
the editor ; Never Mind, a poem, by E. Neave; 
A Few Thoughts on Ezekiel xi-xvili., by A. L. 
Cash; William Cowper, by Henry Hipsley ; 


The First Poem, by Hannah Maria Wigham; | 


Ear! Russell, by J. B., (John Bright?) Via Cru- 
cis, Via Lucis, by L. M.; Hardshaw M. Meet- 


ing in the Olden Time—Part IL., by W. Pol- | 
lard ; Authority in Matters of Opinion, by Wil- | 


liam Heston; The Teaching of Holy Scripture 
Thorp; Sonnet, by R. Ball Rutter; Prepared, 


Magnus the Good, by Jane Budge ; Symposium 


—No.1: Our Mission Work in Relation to the | 


Society of Friends,,by Thomas Pumphrey, 
William Tallack and J. Fyfe ‘Stewart ; Notices 
of Books Received. 


EE TT A Te 8 LT 


DIED. 


WOODARD.—On the 6th of Seventh mo. at Sac | oad 


Levi Woodard and Sarah A, his wife, aged eighteen | 
years and six months, after 2 brief illness of congestion | 


and Fox Agency, I. T., Eva, only daughter of Agent 


of the lungs. This dear young Friend bore her suffer- 
ings with marked patience and resignation, and has 
left many evidences strewn along life’s pathway, of a 
devoted Christian walk, and a readiness to meet her 
Saviour in the hour of death. The voice now hushed 
was often heard in exhortation and prayer, accompa 
nied with an influence that cheered and edified those 
with whom she mingled. She was a dutiful daughter 
and loving sister, possessing rare sweetness of disposi- 
tion, and was tenderly loved by all her acquaintances. 
Her crowning life-work during the last nine months 
of her life, as assistant teacher at the Shawnee Mission, 
will long be remembered by the children of that school, 
to whom she was devotedly attached. Her funeral 
was largely attended by both whites and Indians, and 








C ; K Punist e by Wield ‘of the late Canada Yearly 
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"h pots thie re j rill interes 
by Caroline W. Pumphrey; The Dream of | don Christian, which we think will interest 





the meeting which was held in the mission school- 
house was a very solemn and impressive occasion. 
During the exercises, nearly all showed their grief in 
tears, whilethe language seemed to present itself : 


«Weep not for me, my work is done, 
My earthly pilgrimage is o'er, 
My joy is full in heaven’s bright home; 
Oh, meet me, with Jesus, to part no more.” 

SMITH.—On the 21st of Fourth mo., 1878, after a 
short illness, at the house of his father, William R. 
Smith, Davisville, California, Alfred D. Smith, aged 
nearly 30 years, a member of Minneapolis Monthly 
Meeting. 

HARRISON.—On the 15th of Third mo., 1878, at 
West Union, Clark County, Ills., Henry Harrison, aged 
70 years; a member of Union Monthly Meeting of 
Crawford Co., Ills. He was strong in his convictions 
of right and duty, and left many friends to mourn his 


WE have a large variety of Temperance and other 
tracts in the depository now, for use of Friends of In- 
diana Yearly Meeting. Friends should send postage 
with orders. JosEPH DICKINSON, Agent, 

Richmond, Ind. 
_ ; 

A. Lewis has received from England some copies of 

« The Offices of the Holy Spirit,” by Dougan Clark, 


| which may be obtained by addressing her at 109 N, 
| Tenth street, Philadelphia. 


Price, $1.75; by mail, 


$1.85. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NaNTucKET, Eighth mo, 10th, 1878 
Dear friend Dr. Rhoads :— 

While resting in this quaint old town, in 
company with our dear friends, Thomas and 
Mary S. Kimber, we have found, in the course 
of our readings, the accompanying account 
Meeting, by 


others, as it has us, being the report of a 
most intelligent and gifted onlooker, whose 
life is consecrated to the Lord, and devoted 
to His work among the destitute and for- 
saken. In connection with a home or refuge 


|for poor homeless children in London, she 
|has brought, within a few years, several 


hundred of this class of children to Canada, 
found homes for them in Christian 
families, having a home at Galt, Ontario, 
where they are cared for until more perma- 
nent provision is made for them. From 
thence she writes the letter, of whieh the 


|enclosed is an extract, under date Seventh 


mo. 3d, 1878. Asa witness and participator 
in the spiritual feast she describes, I can 
attest the faithful record given. And this 
was but one of many such seasons of bless- 
ing enjoyed, in connection with that favored 
Yearly Meeting. 

In love, thy friend, THos. W. Lapp. 


“During the past week I have been 
afield, visiting several places; amongst 
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these found my steps bending towards the | feed largely on fruit-blossoms, small fruit 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends at and grain. They also drive away many use- 
Duffin’s Creek. Oh! how sweet is the fel-| ful birds. Being exceedingly prolific, and 
lowship of saints! Next to communing with | not having here to contend with their natural 
Himself, there is nothing on earth so helps| enemies, which, in Europe, keep their num- 
one on in the pilgrimage journey. This| bers in check, they are increasing by millions 
visit proved a precious oasis spot, indeed a|every year, from the Atlantic as far West at 
very Mount Tabor, where one would have | least as Colorado. 
gladly bad the stakes of the tent abide A New Carpet Beetie.—In the same 
awhile. ‘Truly the Holy Spirit was realized | periodical an account is given by J. A. 
in much fulness, and many dear Christian| Lintner, of a carpet and clothes destroying 
men and women were filled with praise for | insect, only observed in this country since 
what they had received, and many born/1874. It is the larva or grub of a small 
again into the Kingdom. We were at one| beetle, Anthrenus Scrophularia; the grub 
early meeting so filled with joy, that bad| being .but three sixteenths of an inch in 
worldly persons been looking on they would| length, and the mature beetle shorter and 
have said, ‘‘ These are full of new wine.’’| broader. Tufts of hairs make the grub look 
(I bope to have such seasons of unreserved-|larger. Its general color is brown. The 
ly waiting upon the Lord in our new school-| beetle, which comes out in the autumn, is 
room at Hackney, if spared to return again) beautifully marked with white, black and 
to labor amongst you.) There were no/scarlet. Coal oil and benzine ure said to be 
efforts for increased knowledge, but a full|the only agents so far found successful in 
flood-tide of love to Jesus who had so loved | killing or driving away these destructive 
us. Now and then a burst of praise in| marauders. 
song, then a deep confession, several short! (yx old man said to another, “I am dead 
breathings in prayer, then the strong voice | to this world.” “Do not trust yourself,” 
ofa burly farmer telling out how bis soul) qyoth the other, “till you are out of this 
was revived by this week apart with the| world. If you are dead, the devil is not.”— 
Lord; beloved sisters, old and young, in|«7~¢ Hermits,” Kingsley 
gentle whispers uttering the praise of their 
full hearts. Ob, bow L longed for you all 
to be there! The hallowed feeling was like 
unto the season we had the last Lord’s-day | 
evening in the upper chamber, remembering | a. 
our precious Lord’s death for us—a time| “Jn all things that I have said unto you 
that came back with hallowed memories in | be circumspect ; and make no mention of the 
the hour of trial on the Sardinian.” name of other gods, neither let it be heard 
~<- lout of thy mouth.” Exodus xxiii. 13. 

Sac anD Fox AGENcy, IND. Trr., Eighth mo. 2d, 1878. The adherence on the part of Friends to 

Dear Friend: —The work at this Agency |the Scriptural (numeral) nomenclature of 
is progressing, and there seems to be ‘a| the days and months, in preference to those 
lively interest manifested by all connected | titles, for the most part commemorative of 
therewith. The health of the Indians as/| heathen deities, in general use by people not 
well as workers is very good, considering of our religious Society, seems to be giving 
the extreme hot weather. Mean tempera- | Way in the same ratio of retrograde acceler- 
ture for the Seveuth month, 1878, 76 5-16°. | ation as do other testimonies once believed 
Rainfall during the same month, 4 3-16|to be well-founded, but now no longer 
inches. Respectfully, | deemed worthy of retention. 

C. O. Gauss, M. D. In the haste to make common cause with 
| the feeling prevailing in many quarters, that 
|it is not worth while to be “singular” either 

NOTES. |in speech, demeanor or apparel,— overcome 

— | by the blandishments (not insincere it may 

THe Enouish Sparrow.—The American|be) of those of other denominations, who, 
Naturalist, last number, contains a strong| with overmuch readiness, say that, in thus 
protest, by Dr. Elliott Coues, a leading orni-| casting aside sundry non-essential testi- 
thologist, against the continuance of en-| monies and adopting certain helpful services, 
couragement to the increase of the European | we are “now beginning to act sensibly, as 
house-sparrow in this country. He asserts| other people do,” forgetting that, for those 
that these birds are already far too numerous. | who have professed to part with the world’s 
Having but partially accomplished the des-| spirit and are bound on pilgrimage to a bet- 
truction of certain insects, for which purpose | ter land, that is, an heavenly, there must be 
they were imported and are protected, they! necessarily a separation from the world’s 
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likeness—is there not occasion for fear that | 
there may drop from our keeping some 
legacies which the cause of Truth, and there- 
with the world’s true interest, would be| 
very greatly benefited by our stanchly and 
livingly upholding? Whatsoever is of the 
Truth, is never for naught yressed by the| 
Lord upon His servants. Those three 
Nazarenes, of whom we have recently read, 
cast into a Servian dungeon for refusing to 
violate their consciences by engaging in 

war, were doubtless thought by the town’s | 
people to be foolish fellows and unwarrant- 
ably scrupulous, but we surely believe their 
Christian fortitude will not have been exer- 
cised in vain. 

‘oncerning the commonly accepted names | 
of the days and months, are we ‘circum 
spect,” as the Hebrews of old were enjoined 
to be, in making no mention of the names 
of other gods? Can we claim that this in- 
junction is any less obligatory upon Chris-| 
tians than it was upon Hebrews—that the 
Roman and Saxon deities whom we name 
are less hateful to the one true God, than 
were the idols of Canaan, Assyria and| 
Egypt which tempted Israel to sin? “J am 
the Lard thy God. . Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me,”’ is the first command- 
ment, absolute and unchangeable. Sut, 
consider: the first and second days of the 
week, were, as we know, specially dedicated 
by the ancient Saxons to the worship of the 
sun and moon—their sun’s day and moon’s | 
day. The third day was commemorative of | 
Tuisco, the Mars or god of war of the Saxon 
nation; Wednesday was derived from 
Woden, synonymous with Mercury of the 
Romans; Thursday, from Thor, the god of 
thunder, corresponding to the Roman Jove; 
from Friga, nearly synonymous with Juno, 
was derived the title F riday - while. Satur- 
day, the last day of the weck, was esteemed 
sacred to Saturn. In the same manuer,’the 
titles of the months had similar idolatrous 
significations. Hence, though many may 
say with truth, ‘“ We never think about the 


beathen gods when we pronounce these 
names—we get so used to them,” 
must admit the fact that the numeral names | 
were formerly in foree—being also ee 
used in the Holy Scriptures—and that, 

preferring the titles of pagan deities, we dis 


yet such 


honor that Almighty Being “ which made 
heaven and earth and sea and all that therein | 
is, which keepeth truth for ever,” and to} 
whom we are wont to ascribe the “ kingdom | 
and the power and the glory” over all| 
things forevermore. | 

Further, it is declared, “I, the Lord thy 
God, am a jealous God,” and in the book of 
the prophet Zephaniah we read (chap. iii. 8 
9,): “All the earth shall be devoured “en 


earth), 


|“ concession to paganism” of 
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the fire of my jealousy. For then will I 
turn to the people a pure language, that they 
| may all call upon the name of the Lord, to 
serve-Him with one consent.” In the prep- 
aration for that millenial age fondly pictured 


‘by many (if such indee d there shall be on 


can we imagine that the “‘ fire of the 
Lord’s jealousy ”’ would pass by the vain 
gods whose names are still boldly stamped 


| upon the days and seasons which the Lord 
‘himself ordained for His own glory ? 


A passage which does not appear to be 
corroborative of the sentiments above ex- 
| pressed, occurs in BE. de Pressensé’s excellent 


| book, “The Martyrs and Apologists,” where, 


\reference being made to the fact that the 


parents of the renowned Origen, though 
Christians, gave to their son a name derived 
from Orus, an ancient Egyptian god, the 
author remarks that “they made no more 


| concession to paganism in giving their son 


the very common name of a god of the 
country, than we make in still calling the 
days s of the week by their pagan designation.” 

This view of the matter, however, could not 
have been a general one with conscientious 
primitive Christians. These were warned 
against the public shows where the pagan 
deities were houored, not only because of 
the scandalous immoralities which accom- 
panied those speetacles, but because of the 
which thie 
Christians by their presence would be guilty. 
lhe same was the case with regard to the 
military service. They believed it tu be not 
merely unrighteous, but, if embraced by 
them, as involving an acknowledgment of 
paganism by placing themselves where they 
would be required to offer idolatrous sacri- 
fices to the emperors or the deities of the 
State. Moreover, that they were not indif- 
ferent to the familiar using of the names of 


| idols, is evident from the following incident 


mentioned by Eusebius in his Eeclesiastical 
History. Book viii., chap. 11. 

Describing the trial of certain Egyptian 
Christians, who, at Cesarea, suffered mar- 
tyrdom with Pamphilus, his own most en- 
leared friend, Eusebius says: ‘“ And firs 
he asked the ebief of them, after he had 
practiced these cruelties upon him, who he 


n| was; when, instead of his proper name he 
heard him repeat some name of the prophets 


which was done by them if they happened 
to have had names given them by their 
parents from some of the names of the idols 
—in which case you would hear them calling 


| themselves Elias, and Jeremiah, and Isaiah, 


Samuel and Daniel; thus exbibiting the true 


| and genuine Israel of God, as belonging to 


those who are the real Jews (spoken of by 
the apostles), not only in their works, but 
also in their proper names.” 
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Nevertheless, it was neither to man nor to 
the claims of any imposing Pantheon or 
Valhalla that the ‘Early Friends looked, in 
cn a solid reason for tbe main- 
tenance of this testimony as to the days and 
months, but if was solely to the sovere ign 
Lord of all. The decisive question with 
them was not ‘ What will men think of! 
this?” or ‘“ What will be said of us if we | 
?” but simply, | 


break with the world’s custom / 
“Tf all that we do is to be for the glory of 
tod, what, in this matter, does He require 
at our hands?” In contemplating the glori- 
ous attitudes and prerogatives of Omnipo- 
tence, as manifested in His works, they no 
doubt recurred to the following inspired 
strains of the Psalmist: 

“The day is thine, the night also is thine, 
thou hast prepared the light and the sun. 
Thou bast set all the borders; thou hast 
made summer and winter.’’—Ps. lxxiv. 16, 
17. 

‘‘The heavens are thine, the earth also is 
thine; as for the world and the fulness there- 
of, thou bast founded them.’’—Ps. Ixxxix 11 

‘From the rising of the sun until the 
going down of the same, the Lord’s name 
to be praised. The Lord is high above all 
nations, and His glory above the heavens.” 
am Pg, exiii. 3, 4 

‘For all the gods of the nations are idols: 
but the Lord made the heavens. Honor and 
majesty are before Him: strength and beauty 
are in His sanctuary. Give unto tbe Lord, 
O ye kindreds of the people, give unto the| 
Lord glory and strength. Give unto the} 
Lord the glory due unto His name.”—Ps. | 
xevi. 5-8. J. W. L. 

II. 


is 


Having been permitted by the editor of 
Friends’ Review to read and remark briefly 


upon the above communication, it seems | 
needful to begin by expressing the belief, 
that all the testimonies set forth and main- 
tained by the Early Friends, as a body, were 
well founded; and that the substance of each | 
and all of them, being essentially “primitive | 
Christianity revived,” must remain. 

But, if we consider closely how the found- 
ers of the Society of Friends themselves | 
regarded, and followed, the teaching and 
practice of the apostles, we shall see that 
principles, not minute particulars, were | 
what they grasped, held and defended, in| 
the light of the Spirit, who taught the | 
apostles and their contemporaries, after they 
had ceased to hear the voice of Christ; who| 
Himself had said, while walking with them 
in the flesh, “I have many things to say | 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 

For example, there is no doubt that all the | 
apostles thought it right (as even Paul did | 


\this should be the « 


| guidance, the Early Friends omitted. 


y | uppermost “the weightier 


levery kind. 
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not object to it, though disclaiming it as part 
of his mission) to baptize new converts with 
water. Sometimes, at least, they also at- 
tended certain Jewish feasts, and made and 
kept special vows, after the manner of the 
Jews. Did the Early Friends feel bound to 
imitate the apostles in these things? Not 
at all. They sought to follow, that to 
resemble, Peter r, Paul and Joba, as, or in 
other words in that, they followed Christ. 
Our Saviour’s words were understood by 
them to indicate a duty for all time; not 
‘what shall this man do,” or even ‘‘ what 
hath this man done,” is tke point; but 
‘‘ What is that to thee? follow thou Me.” 

With the sixteen hundred years interven- 
ing between the apostolic age and that of 
Fox, Barclay and Penn, changes occurred in 
the world, making some utterances, upon 
secondary matters, no longer necessary, and 
others imperative, without a single change 
of principle in any respect. May it not be, 
with the wonderfully increasing rapidity of 
changes of every kind in modern times, that 
two hundred years bave altered the relations 
between the Society of Friends, and, on the 
one hand, the irreligious world, and on the 
other, the various of Christian be- 
lievers ? Nay, is it not a plain matter of 
fact that those relations have been greatly 
altered; especially those with otber Christian 
denominations. Hence does not follow 
that everything, not belonging in the region 
of universal and indispensable Christian 
morals, which the Early Friends were called 
upon to do, must necessarily be a duty for 
all their successors of the present day. 

We say it does not follow nece ssarily that 
vase. Always a proba 
bility exists, that what is right and needful 
in one age will be so in anotber. This was 


is, 


bodies 


the case with water baptism and the “Lord’s 


9? 


nevertheless, under Divine 
No 
other guidance, no other warrant, can prop- 


Supper ; which, 


| erly authenticate any analogous omission 


or deviation, on our part, now. So long as we 
cannot, in abasedness and reverent fear, feel 
that the words are true, “‘ we have the mind 


|of Christ,” we will be safer in humble imi- 


tation of the lives of good men and women 
who have evidently been with Him. 

One of the most characteristic principles 
of original Quakerism was, in nothing to 
allow form to take the place of, or precedence 
of substance ; to keep always foremost and 
matters of the 
over mere observance of. any and 
Hence, when anything formal, 
outward or secondary is brought into an 


law,” 


‘undue place approaching supremacy, this 


very fact may become a proper occasion for 
| its modification or abandonment. This, also, 
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| - . . 
must be not of ourselves but of the Lord; | ing, an individual obligation) but by belong. 


of obedience and not in presumption. 

It is indeed not worth while to be, or try 
to be, singular, for the sake of singularity. 
For principle’s sake it is worth while to be 
alone with God, though the whole wor!d be 
adverse tous. Should we find it our duty 


to be unlike others around us, another ques- | 
How are we to deal with them | 
Must we in all cases | 


tion arises: 
under this difference ? 
condemn them, forgetting that ‘to his 
own Master each must stand or fall?” 
Rather, is not the manner of bearing testi- 
mony also a subject of conscientious con- 
sideration, as to the object for which it is to 
be borne ? 

Endeavoring to apply these thougbts to 
the topic above dwelt upon, it may be said 
that there is good reason to approve the use, 
commenced -by tbe Early Friends, of the 
numeral, instead of the ordinary conven- 
tional, names of the days of the week and 


‘ing to and walking with the flock of Christ, 
\as His peculiar people, this is, and ever will 
ibe, the manifest duty of all Christians; no 
‘more so for Paul than for George Fox, and 
'no more so for George Fox than for us of 
to-day. H. H. 


———- om 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Multiplex Telegraphy.—Edison’s quadru- 
plex telegraph, which enables four messages 
to pass over the same wire at the same time, 
,has been extensively introduced. Dr. A. 

Muirhead, a Scotch Professor in the London 
University, has invented an apparatus for 
‘similarly increasing the efficiency of sea 
cables. His invention has been adopted by 
\the direct United States Cable Company, 
and is now in successful practical operation 
‘on the 600 mile cable between Rye Beach, 
|N. H., and Torbay, and on the 2,400 mile 


months of the year. They are reasonably to | stretch between Torbay and Ballinskillings, 
be preferred. It is to be hoped that their| Ireland. The former capacity of the cable 
use will never cease amongst Friends. Like | WS about fifteen words per minute, but 
that of the “ plain” grammatical use of the | with the new invention it can transmit about 
pronouns “thou” and “thine ” in speech, it | thirty-eight words per minute. This direct 
is to be commended in every way as the | cable therefore is equal for business to all 
best. But we must not make a shibboleth of | the other Atlantic cables combined.— Boston 


either; for shibboleths belong not to the 
principles or the practice of Christianity. 
Were the choice necessary, it were better to 
be ungrammatical than to be uncharitable, 
ritualistic or dogmatic. 

As to the abstract argument upon the em- 
ployment of the names of idols in the desig- 
nations of months and days, we may remem- 
ber that, in the days when the Old Testament 
was written, and in those when apostolic in- 
junctions were issued against all compromise 
with idolatry, heathen false worships were 
present evils, needing to be testified against. 


lobe. 


South Carolina Phosphate.—The shore of 
the Ashley River, some ten miles from 
Charleston, has long been known as a field 
‘rich in marine fossils. These fossils are dis- 
tributed through a layer of blue clay and 
sand containing an immense number of 
‘nodules’? or ‘‘ conglomerates,” of worn 
and irregular shape. Up to 1867 these 
nodules were considered to be fragments of 
| marl, which had lost all its lime or calcareous 
particles and become silicified. Dr. N. A. 
Pratt proved by analysis that they were 


Near us, this is not so now. Even in refer-| really bone phosphates, containing an average 


ence to the time of Origen, E. de Pressensé|of from 55 to 65 per cent. of phosphate of 
could well discern the difference. For the|lime. They occur immediately below the 
seruple mentioned to be literally carried out,|surface of the ground at a depth running 
the names of the planets also would have to| from a few inches to twelve feet or more; 
be changed. It will not do, therefore, to|the layer extending over many miles of 
make too much of the argument upon this | country and forming frequently the beds of 
question, as if, apart from preference, which |rivers. In 1877, 16,000 tons were mined 
is well grounded, there were an approach to | and sold from a single tract of eleven acres. 
profanity or idolatry in thecommon usage in| The phosphate rock consists of irregular, 
regard to the names of the days and months. | water-worn, perforated nodules, full of the 
Such associations have in reality long ago|impressions of shells and of other fossils, 
passed away. | principally of a yellow or earthy color, occa- 

Yet it must be not only admitted but| sionally grayish-black, varying in size from 
pressed, that all those who think they have|large grains to pieces of several pounds’ 
any liberty in these things, must be prayer-| weight, but in general between the size of 
fully on their watch to know what manner of | walnut and a man’s fist. They are easily 
spirit is theirs. Separation from the world, | crushed and ground, and easily soluble it 
from all that is worldly, not alweys or|acid. When heated out of contact with the 
necessarily by singularity of speech or ap.|air they burn to an iron black color, owing 
pearance (unless that be, under clear lead-!to the presence of a small quantity of or 
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ganic matter. They have not the slightest 
resemblance to bones of any kind. The 
popular, though mistaken idea seems to be | 
that they are the remains of the skeletons | 
of animals modified by the wearing action | 
of water. A newspaper article on the sub | 
ject gives a picturesque description of the 
locality, as being a former salt-lick to which | 
the neighboring animals resorted ; doubtless | 
something of the kind was the case regard- 
ing some of the true animal fossils, a few 
pounds of which occur in every ton of phos-| 
phate nodules, but the nodules themselves | 
have no resemblance to any kind of animal | 
remains. They are not bones, nor have they 
a particle of organized structure. They are 
irregular shaped masses, containing an im- 
mense number of impressions of shells and 
of the borings or tracks of various small | 
animals. Not a single nodule can be found 
that does not contain these fossils or borings; 
the phosphates must therefore either have ex- | 
isted as a soft mud inclosing the fossils) 
which are now found in them, or else these | 
fossils must have existed previously in some | 
other inclosing material or deposit which has 
subsequently been gradually replaced by | 
phosphate of lime. The phosphate was prob | 
ably of animal origin, although there is no} 


i 


positive proof of it, no entirely satisfactory 
geological explanation having ever been | 


given regarding the deposits. The amount) 
of rock mined and sold yearly is very large. | 
During the year ending Eighth month 31, 
1877, the total shipments from Charleston 
and vicinity amounted to over 184,000 tons. 
Of this, 115,000 tons were sent abroad to 
England, Scotland, Holland, Denmark and | 
elsewhere, the rest being shipped to coast- 
wise ports. When it is remembered that 
one ton of rock makes about one ton and| 
three-quarters of super-phosphate, and that 
the latter is applied at the rate from 200 to | 
300 pounds per acre, it will be seen what an | 
immense area is dependent for its fertility 
upon these “dissolved bones,’ especially 
when we remember that the South Carolina 
bed is but one of many deposits of equal 
importance and value in various parts of the 
world.— Polyt. Review. 


Telephone in .China.—The Chinese writ 
ten characters represent words, instead of | 
letters, so that it is impossible to employ | 
them for telegraphic communication. Some 
attempts have been made to substitute the 
Roman alphabet, but the obstacles to its use 
are so numerous that these attempts have | 


j 





| 


been hitherto. unsuccessful, and the use of| 
| of the students. 


the telegraph has consequently been very 
limited. The telephone is free from all 
these difficulties, and it has already been 
adopted on a large scale. The same diffi- 
culties are experienced to a considerable 


ing, courses of study, etc., address, 
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extent in Japan, because the Chinese alpha- 
bet is generally employed in Japanese print- 
ing and correspondence. P. E. C. 


BEHOLD I KNOCK ! 
Behold I knock! ’Tis piercing cold abroad, 
This bitter winter-time ; 
The ice upon the dark pines has not thawed, 
The earth 1s white with rime ; 
O human hearts! are ye all frozen too, 
That at closed doors I vainly call to you? 
Is there not one will open to his Lord ? 
Behold I knock! 


BeholdI knock! The evening shadows lie 
So peaceful near and far ; 

Earth sleepeth, but in yonder cloudless sky 
Glimmers the evening star ; 

Tis in such holy twilight time, that oft 

Full many a stony he_rt hath waxed soft, 
Like Nicodemus, in the dark drawn night : 

Behold I knock! 


Bebold I knock ! O soul, art thou at home ? 
For thy Beloved’s here ; 
Hast thou made ready flowers ere He should come ? 
Is thy lamp burning clear ? 
Know’st thou how such a friend received should be ? 
Art thou in bridal garments dressed for me ? 
Decked with thy jewels as for guests most dear ? 
Behold I knock! 


Behold I knock! Say not, “’Tis zephyr mild 
Which rustles the dead leaf.” 

It is thy Saviour, ‘tis thy God, my child, 
Let not thine ear be deaf; 

If I come now in breezes soft and warm, 

I may return again upon the storm ; 
’Tis no light fancy--firm be thy belief : 

Behold I knock ! 


Behold I knock! As yet I am thy guest, 
Waiting without for thee ; 

The time shall come when homeless and distressed, 
Thou, soul, shalt knock for me : 

To those who heard my voice ere ’twas too late 

I open in that hour my peaceful gate: 
To those who scorned, a closed door will it be 

Behold I knock ! 
—From the German. 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE, 


WILMINGTON, OHIo. 

Autumn session begins Ninth mo. 4th, 1878. Ex- 
amination of new applicants on the 3d at 10 A.M. 

The institution, though under the management of 
Friends, is open to young men and women of all de- 
nominations. There are two courses of study, a 
Classical and a Scientific; each four years in length. 
A preparatory course of three years fits students for 
the College courses. 

Thoroughness is aimed at in all departments. The 
Library contains 1000 vols.; and there is a good supply 
of maps of ancient and modern geography; also of 
chemical and philosophical apparatus. 

The location of the College is healthful and the sur- 


| roundings in every way pleasant. 


Tuition is about $1.00 per week. The average ex- 
pense of students per week is $4.00, tuition included. 
Particular attention is given to the morals and habits 


For catalogue and further information about board- 
BENJAMIN TRUEBLOOD, A. M., 
Pres’t Wilmington College, 


' at Wilmington, Ohio. 
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OAKWOOD SEMINARY, 


RRTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO STU 


for the coming acad 
ressure of the times, for a! 
“paying” students residing within the limits of New 
York Y« Meeting and vicinity, by which their 
railroad and steamboat fare to the institution will be 
paid by deducting it from their bills. And if they re 
main through the winter term or longer, their return 
fare will be in like manner refunded. 


IMI 


An arrangement 
emic year, 


DENTS 
is now made 
to meet the f 


early 


This arrange- 


ment (for the year) will place remote students on the 
same level as 


to cost as those residing near the institu 
On behalf of the Managers, 


J. J. THOMAS. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 

Ihe Fall Term opens Ninth month 4th. 

oard and tuition materially geduced. 

,ogue to President of 


Price of 
Send for Cata- 
Earlham College. 8m 10o,4t. 


NEW TRACTS FOR CHILDREN. 
The Central Tract Committee of New York Yearly 
g of Friends have just } 
attractive Series of T1 
Price, 


etin ublished a new and very 
1c’s for Children. Twelve kinds 
1o cents. Address 

DAVID S. 


714 Water St 


a package. . 

TABER, 

» New York. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 2oth inst 

GREAT BriTAIn.—The Under Secretary for India, 
n introducing the Indian budget in the House of 
commons on the 13th, gave the official estimate of 
the number of from famine lacia at 
1,350,000. 

Lhe Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 15'h, re- 
plying to an inquiry in the House of Commons, said 
that no communication had been exchanged with the 
Vatican regarding a re-establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations between Great Britain and the Pope. 
of such negotiations had been current. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 16th inst. to the 
2d of Eleventh month next. In the royal] speech 
this occasion, Parliament was congratulated on the con- 
clusion of peace by the Berlin Congress, and the Cy- 
prus treaty was referred to as a guarantee of the i 
pendence of Turkey, and a pledge of reform in Dde- 
administration. her 

FRANCE.—The International Monetary Conference 
resumed its sessions on the 16th, all the delegates 
being present. An address was made by 
Groesbeck, on behalf of the American delegates, ex- 
plaining the views of the government of the United 
States, and submitting a programme for the establish- | 
ment of a common relation between gold and silver, 
and of liberty of coinage. The English, Swiss, Swe- 
dish, and Italian representatives took part in the debate 
which followed. The Conference, on motion of the | 
Italian representative, decided to invite Germany to | 
send a representative to unite in their deliberations, 
and then adjourned to the 19th. The American dele- 
gates on that day submitted for discussion two proposi- 
tions :—1st. That it is desirable that unrestricted coin. | 
age of silver, and its use as legal tender, should be re- | 
tained where they exist, and as far as practicable, re- 
stored where they have ceased to exist. 2d. That the 
use of both gold and silver as unlimited legal tender | 
may be safely adopted; first, by equalizing them at a} 
relation fixed by international agreement ; and, second, | 
by granting to each metal, at the relation fixed, equal | 


terms of comage, making no discrimination between 
them. 


deaths in 


Rumors 
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In the awards of prizes at the Exposition, the U 
ted States Agricultural Exhibit has received a diploma 
of honor, and the Educational Exhibit a gold medal 
Of eleven prizes offered by the Agricultural Society of 
France for exceptional merit in agricultural machin- 
ery in recent field trials, eight were awarded to Amer- 
ican inventors. These are independent of the medals 
of the Exhibition proper. 


ITALY:—The Ministry, desirous of giving to civil 


marriage a legal sanction hitherto wanting, has drawn 
up a bill to be submitted to the Chambers, providing 


|that no priest can undertake the religious solemniza- 
| tion of a marriage it if has 


not been proved to him 
that the act of civil marriage has been regularly per- 
formed; and that violation of this prescription will be 
punishable by a fine. 

SWITZERLAND.—A World’s Convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations was in 
last week. Delegates were present from America 
Belgiam, England, France, Holland, Spain, and the 
Protestant cantons of Switzerland. The average at- 
tendance was 1,000 persons. 

GERMANY.—A bill designed to prevent the spread 
of Socialism has been submitted to the German Fed 
eral Coungil. It prohibits associations, meetings, and 
publications in furtherance of socialistic 
istic objects. The central authorities of the Federal 
S:ates are declared competent to deal with all offences 
against this law. Appeal from their decisions 

» ap imperial bureau, to be created for 
considering questions concerning public meetings and 
the press. Penalties range from a five to a year’s im- 
prisonment. Socialistic agents may be expelled from 
towns, and forbidden to pursue their trades as printers, 
booksellers, or inn-keepers. The central authorities 
may, with the consent of the Federa] Council, in dis- 
tricts where public safety is endangered, prohibit pub. 
lic meetings for a year, unless the meetings be sanc 
tioned by the police authorities, prohibit the sale of 
interdicted matter in the streets, restrict the sale or 
possession of arms, and expel unemployed persons. 
We have no account of any action upon this proposed 
law. 

AusTRIA.—The commander of one of the divisions 
of the Austrian troops in Bosnia telegraphed on the 
15th that a deputation of the leading inhabitants of 
Serajevo, the capital, had met and begged him.to stop 
his advance, as neither informaticn from thé Pyrte nor 
the Austrian proclamation had been promulgated at 
that place. The Austrian general refused the request, 
telling them that Europe had decreed the odtupation, 


session at Geneva 


or commun- 


will be 


purpose of 


, and the Porte had assented to it, and calling upon them 


to use their influence to calm the people. In am en- 
gagement on the 16th, he defeated a body of insur. 
gents, and captured their camp. Another division of 
the Austrians was defeated on the 11th, mear Tuzla, 
and was again attacked on the 13th, but repulsed its 
assailants, and continued its retreat to Doboj. I: is 
said the Austrian government now recamass that its 
arrangements for the occupation were inadequate, e 
new plans have been resolved upon. A Yoon 

patch of the 19th said that it was announced that a 
eral of the insurgent leaders in the Turkish provinces” 
had laid down their arms, and further submi -ssions were 
expected shortly. Serajevo was captured on the 19h, 
after a desperate conflict. 

Inp1a.—Recent dispatches from Calcutta state that’ 
the rains have been abnormally heavy, great damage: 
has been done to the crops, and the floods have caused 
much distress. The canals and irrigation works nave” 
| been breached in some places. Terrible distress pre 
vails in Cashmere, and the Maharajah is taking ener 
| getic steps to relieve the sufferings of the people, who; 


in some parts of the country, are subsisting dpom berbsj- » 
weeds, and unripe fruit. ** 
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